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SUMMARY 



Racial prejudice is not an inherent or natural trait. Prejudice 
is a learned reaction that is undesirable when it is limited to a few*, 
individuals, but extremely dangerous when it reaches the level of 
group prejudice. 

The white man s fear and hatred of the "Red Menace" resulted in 
the nearly total displacement of the Indians from their tribal lands to 
desolate reservations. 

Group prejudice, hatred, and fear of the "Yellow Peril" led to 
the forced evacuation and detention of thousands of Japanes e-American 
citizens during World War II. 

There is a disturbing parallel between the "Yellow Peril" senti- 
ment and the white/negro prejudice of today. Riots and racial violence 
have been the order of the day for the past ten years. Radical agita- 
tors, both black and white, are calling for armed rebellion to destroy 
American society as we now know it. Many whites fear physical harm 
from the blacks: many blacks fear that they, like the Japanes e-Americ an t 

forced into detention camps. Polarization of the races is 
becoming more and more pronounced. Additional violent racial confronta- 
tions are almost inevitable; many fear the violence will get completely 
out of control. There is an increasing demand for law and order and a 
commensurate loss of sympathy for dissenters.. 

The Army is and will continue to be profoundly influenced by the 
prevailing social conditions. ■ The revolt against authority which 
characterizes the contemporary civilian scene is manifesting itself 
in the armed forces by an alarmingly serious attack upon the traditional 
concept of military discipline. 

Large scale urban violence would surely involve the use of Army 
troops to restore order, particularly if the level of violence began 
to approach rebellion or insurrection. Would the fact that Army units 
committed to such duty naturally include a proportionate number of non- 
white-S impair their effectiveness? Not significantly. Although there 
might be local incidents of disobedience within the ranks, the Army 
could be expected to perform effectively in any internal crisis. The 
Army might well serve as a model of racial harmony for the rest of our 
society. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE GENESIS OF RACIAL PREJUDICE 

i-V 

Prejudice has always been a factor in our society as, indeed, it 
has been in every society since time began. 

Prejudices are not created by war or internal crisis: they are 

simply crystallized and intensified and surfaced. 

War or internal strife brings to the crisis point relations between 
the societal majority and its ethnic and racial minorities. At the same 
time it creates tremendous pressures within the minority groups them- 
selves. Individuals become extremely sensitive to the attitudes and 
treatment to which they are subjected. They are exposed to external 
^fti^rnal demands for declarations of their loyalty and sentiments. 

As the pressures increase the likelihood of rational action decreases: 
racial violence becomes virtually inevitable* 

Nobody is born prejudiced. Prejudice is not an inherent or natural 
trait, anymore than it is endemic to one particular location, race, or 
religious group. Wherever prejudice is found, it is a manufactured 
thing kept alive by conscious effort. 

Prejudice tends to grow stronger within each of us with each new 
personal encounter or experience with the object of our prejudice. As 
prejudiced persons influence more and more other people, they eventu- 
ally build a group prejudice. 

A small number of prejudiced activists can invariably build and 
maintain group prejudices. 
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Group prejudices do not remain at a constant level, but will vary 
in intensity as a function of the persistence of the agitators. 

If the object of prejudice becomes identified as a physical threat* 
the feeling of personal insecurity and fear will raise group prejudice 
intensity to a level where violent counteractions will be taken. 

While isolated individual prejudices are undesirable and annoying, 
they do not become dangerous until they are joined into a group preju- 
dice. The longer a group prejudice lasts, the stronger it becomes until, 
finally, it becomes a part of the group mores. 



By 1920 the people of California had been thoroughly 

to hate the Japanese and other oriental people. 

The people of California had heard the anti-Japanese charges 
from prominent citizens, from politicians, from the lecture 
platform, read them in newspapers and magazines, seen them 
on billboards and restaurant signs and automobile windshield 
stickers, and heard them argued and re-argued in every 
political campaign in the state for the past thirty years. 

For three decades they lived in an atmosphere of racial 
consciousness until it had almost become a part of their 
thinking . 1 

Some prejudices can be found in every group: labor groups, news- 

paper publishers, educators, doctors, clergymen, school boards, cities, 
s.tates, et cetera ad infinitum. 

as it is to build and maintain a group prejudice, it 
obviously can be done and has been done. The results have invariably 
been devastating, not only for the agitators but for the rest of the 

population: intellectual and moral bewilderment, divisiveness, acrimony, 

and violence. 



1-Carey McWilliams, Prejudice: Japanese -Ame ricans (Boston: Little 

Brown and Company, 1945). 
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During a time of war, be it hot or cold, divisiveness and 
bewilderment of this type constitute serious danger to the security 
of the nation and become a matter of grave concern for the entire 
citizenry* 
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CHAPTER II 



THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 



On 12 October 1492 Christopher Columbus shattered forever the relatively 

uncomplicated existence the American Indians had led for thousands of 

years. In the report of his first trip Columbus wrote: 

The lands . . . are all most beautiful. The people 
. . . are artless and generous with what they have, 
to such a degree as no one would believe ■ . . .of 
anything they have, if it be asked for, they never 
say no, but do rather invite the person to accept it.^ 

The following year Columbus returned to Santo Domingo with 17 ships 
and 1,500 land-hungry colonists. Each year brought more hundreds of 
settlers seeking a fortune in mining and in plantations established on 
lands seized from the Indians. 



The Spanish rulers and colonists operated on the thesis that the 
discovery and military occupation of a territory constituted legal 
sovereignty. The conquered territory was considered abandoned land 
(res nullius) and, since no sovereignty had existed before possession 
by conquest, rightful ownership went to the conquering military forces. 
The inhabitants of the conquered territories, since their rights were 
not defended by the force of a civilized law, were considered as com- 
parable to beasts of burden, ergo born to be enslaved. According to 
the doctrine the Indians were obviously inferior to the Spaniards physic 
ally, morally, and intellectually, and they ought to be regarded by the 



Alvin Jossphy, Jr., Indians (New York: American Heritage 

Publishing Company, 1968), p. 29. 
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Spaniards "much as children are regarded by adults, women by men, the 
savage and cruel by the clement, and monkeys by their masters." 2 

The Spanish Emperor established a system of encomienda in the ^ 

New World. The encomienda was the delegation of Indians to the control 
of deserving Spaniards. The encomendero was obligated to care for and 
Christianize the Indians, while the Indians were obliged to work a 
number of days each week for the encomendero. 

The Indians, however, showed a singular lack of interest in working for 
the Spaniards, while the Spanish priests complained that the Indians could 
not be converted to Christianity unless they were forced into congrega- 
tions. It was not too long before the Indians were forced into villages 
under Spanish jurisdiction so that they could stay congregated, and 
work and worship in a proper manner! The first Indian reservations had 
been established. Some of the Indians tried .to fight the Spaniards, 
others fled to other islands, and thousands died of diseases that had 
been brought to America by the colonists. By 1513 there were 17 Spanish 
towns on Santo Domingo. By 1513 the Indian population had been reduced 
from an estimated 250,000 to about 14,000. 

By 1542 the Spaniards had crossed the Mississippi and reached what 
is now Oklahoma— always in search of new lands and greater profits. 

Their treatment of and attitude toward the Indians generally followed 
the pattern established at Santo Domingo. 

The search for profit was also the basic colonial Indian policy 



2 Ricardo Gallardo, 
(October 1966), p. 29. 



Defender of the Indians," Americas Magazine . 
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in non-Spanish North America. Tobacco was the first real source of 

sarly 17th century the smoking habit was sweeping across 
all of England. Tobacco became the Virginia Colony's sole export item. 

The expanding tobacco market required an ever-increasing acreage, but 
the tobacco farming techniques of the day depleted the soil and new 
fields had to be found every few years. The colonists quickly decided 

it was easier to seize fields from the Indians than it was to clear new 
land. 

The official policy, founded entirely on economic conditions, 
regarded the Indians as less valuable than their lands; there were no 
laws to protect the Indians from being exploited or even destroyed. 

In 1790 the United States signed a treaty with the Creek Indians 
of the Southeast. The Creeks ceded certain lands north of the 31st 
Parallel, and the United States guaranteed the safety of the remaining 
Creek nation— approximately 84,000 square miles covering what is now 
highlands Georgia and its environs. By 1791 the colonists were casting 
covetous glances at the Creek Territory, bemoaning the fact that the 
Indians had it, and stating that it must become "a most delectable part of 
the United States . . . well suited to the culture of corn, wine, oil, 

silk, hemp, rice, wheat, tobacco, indigo, every species of fruit trees, 
and English grass."^ 

In 1817 President James Monroe wrote, "The hunter ‘ or savage state 
requires a greater extent of territory to sustain it, than is compatible 
with the progress and just claims of civilized life . . . and must yield to it." 

2 

Joseply, Indians , p. 213. 

•^ Ibid . , p, 203. 
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From the lands of the Southeastern Indians were formed Mississippi 
(1817) , Georgia (1819) , and Alabama (1819) . In violation of the US 
treaties with the Indians , Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama passed ^ 
legislation outlawing tribal governments and placing the Indian nations 
under state law. When the Indians asked the Federal Government for 
help, they were told by President Jackson that the Federal Government 
was unable to comply with its treaty pledges, Jackson, who shared the 
prevailing anti -Indian feeling, urged the Indians to sign new treaties 
in which the Indians would agree to give up all of their tribal lands 
and be evacuated to reservations west of the Mississippi River. The 
various states passed laws prohibiting a court from accepting the 
testimony of an Indian against a white man, so that every claim brought 
by a white man against an Indian could not legally be contested. 

In 1836 and 1838 and again in 1839, the US Army removed the Indians 
from their tribal lands by force. 

The Indians were never able to understand the white man f s desire 
for land. The Indian believed that the land was the common property 
of his tribe. Not only did it provide his food and game, it also gave 
a special identity to his entire life. He belonged to that particular 
land* 

The Europeans, on the other hand, came to America with the long 
established conviction that land ownership was a civil right, guaranteed 
to the individual who farmed or worked the land. Ownership meant sole 
use and trepassers moved at their own peril. The white man wanted the 
land; the Indian stood in his way* -the Indian had to go even if it meant 
totally destroying the Indian tribes. 
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From 1835 to 1842 thousands of militiamen and the majority of the 
Regular Army worked together to force the Seminoles out of Florida and 
onto reservations west of the Mississippi. The list goes on endlessly 
and need not be reiterated here. The point is clear: group prejudice 

against the Indians had become implacable racial hatred. The white man 
ruthlessly displaced the Indian minority to reservations, then systemati- 
cally took away the reservations as land values went up. There seemed 
to be a national callousness toward the extermination of the Indians. 
Atrocities that make the alleged massacre at My Lai pale into insig- 
nificance brought heaps of praise upon the “heroes." The Reverend J. M. 
Chrvmgton, Colonel of Colorado Volunteers, ordered his 1,000 volunteers 
to "kill and scalp all big and little; nits make lice." The orders were 
carried out enthusiastically against 325 unsuspecting Cheyenne women, 
children, and old men at Sand Creek. The result was a war which cost 
the government $30,000,000 and spread death and destruction throughout 
the border settlements. 

In 1887 the Congress passed the so-called Allotment Act. Under its 
provisions the Indians were to surrender their reservations, parts of 
which would then be allotted to individual Indians as small farms--from 
10 to 640 acres each. All remaining reservation land was declared 
surplus, bought at a token price, and opened to white ownership. Sixty 
percent of the Indians' land (over 90 million acres), most of it guar- 
anteed by treaties less than 30 years old, was taken from the tribes. 

In 1879 the New York Herald was still calling for extermination of 
the Indians, saying editorially, "the continent is getting too crowded." 4 

4 Ibid., p. 348. 
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By the turn of the 20th century the displacement of the Indians to 

reservations was virtually completed and the average white American no 

longer feared the "Red Menace." In 1924 the United States Congress 

extended citizenship to all Indians born in the United States. 

Almost four hundred treaties were made between the Indians and the 

United States Government: the United States Government broke all but 

5 

three or four of them. The Indian never really had a hope of with- 
standing the pressure of the white majority determined to seize and 
hold Indian land. 



^Honorable Daniel K. Inouye, United States Senator from Hawaii, 
in personal interview, Washington, D.C., 8 November 1969. 
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CHAPTER III 



EARLY HISTORY OF THE JAPANESE IN THE UNITED STATES 

ft. 

PREJUDICE AGAINST ORIENTALS 

Glossary 

Isei - Persons born in Japan and who, until 1952, were denied citizen- 
ship in the United States. 

Nisei - American citizens of Japanese parentage. 

Sansei - American citizens born of Nisei parents. 

Kibei - Nisei who received at least part of their education in Japan. 

In August 1610, ten years before the Mayflower brought the Pilgrims 
to the east coast of North America, the first Japanese ship known to 
have crossed the Pacific Ocean reached the Mexican port of Acapulco. 

The voyage was part of a plan to establish direct trade between "New 
Spain" (Mexico) and Japan. 1 

In 1613 another Japanese ship took a delegation of Japanese 
Christians to Acapulco. Some members of this group chose to remain in 
Mexico when the ship returned to Japan, thus becoming the first Japanese 
immigrants to America. No more is known of them, which . suggests their 
successful assimilation into the life and culture of Mexico with ultimate 
loss of racial identity. 

It is interesting to consider that Japan had a perfect opportunity 
to take possession of California. The Spanish did not settle in San 

^■The period that preceded Japan’s voluntary isolation from the rest 
of the world is detailed from official documents of both Mexico and Japan 

in Volume 4, Number 1, the University of California Publications on 
American Archeology and Ethnology . 
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Diego until 1769 and explorers of other nations had not yet reached the 
West Coast. Instead of expanding her empire, however, Japan in 1638 
began a policy of strict exclusion and inclusion; prohibited the con- ^ 
struction of anymore seaworthy ships; destroyed those she already had, 
and withdrew from the world until Commodore Perry forced his way into 
the country in 1853 . The self-isolation of Japan was ordered by the 
Tokugawa Shoguns who were convinced that foreign Christian missionaries 
were a menace to the safety of the Empire, It was not until 1884 that 
the Japanese Government permitted mass emigration. 

Before 1860, when Japan sent her first embassy to the United States, 
the few Japanese who had been seen by Americans were castaways who had 
been picked up in midocean by western ships and brought to America 
(usually to California) until they could be returned to Japan. 

In the late 1860s there appeared in California two small colonies 
of Japanese. One was composed of about a dozen farmers who settled on 
land they bought near Sacramento. These farmers had been smuggled out 
of Japan by a Dutchman who hoped to make a fortune out of raising tea 
and silkworms in the Sacramento Valley, The Dutchman returned to Japan 
for more supplies but was caught and executed for breaking the inclu- 
sion law. The stranded Sacramento farmers managed to find work in 
American families. 

The other colony consisted of a small group of Japanese liberals 

and intellectuals. According to a contemporary report in the San 

Francisco Chronicle , all of them were 

. , . Gentlemen of refinement and influence in their 
own country, from which they were compelled to flee, 
almost destitute, because their travel in civilized 
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countries had made them too liberal in their ideas to 
suit the Mikado, These Japanese gentlemen, who speak 
English and Trench, offered to work for nothing for a 
year with any gentlemen who would learn them a useful 
occupation, but could get none to accept their services. 
By the advice of Mr, Van Reed they leased a farm in 
Alameda County, and hired a few intelligent white men 
to instruct them.^ 



Until 1884, just prior to the authorization of general emigration 
by Japan, there were 80 Japanese in California, 

To summarize: until general emigration of Japanese got underway, 

the majority of the Japanese in California came from the educated and 
upper classes. It is apparent that most of the population was kindly 
disposed toward the new settlers. 

Until the turn of the 20th century movements of Japanese to the 
United States were on a small scale. In the first decade of the 20th 
century mass migrations reached their highest point but dropped drastic- 
ally after 1908 when the Gentlemen T s Agreement to limit the migration 
of Japanese to Hawaii and the United States became effective."^ 

These 20th century immigrants took up life in a section of the 
United States which by this time was extremely hostile to Orientals, 

West Coast color prejudice began to take shape in 1846 when a group of 
white Americans went to California, then Mexican territory, to grab what 
property they could when the US annexed California, These Americans and 
the Mexicans in California got involved in a quarrel which was known as 
the Bear Flag Rebellion. The rallying cry for the Americans was 



2 

War Relocation Authority, Wartime Exile (Government Print ine 
Office, 1946), p. 5. 

~^An accord between the United States and Japan, whereby the Japanese 
Government agreed to limit the migration of Japanese laborers to the 
United States. 
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The terra "American" was defined to 



"California for the Americans." 

exclude Spanish and Mexican Californians, as well as Mexican and Ameri- 

T ... 4 
can Indians. 

At the time the Japanese began to arrive in any number, there was 
an unskilled labor shortage. As long as they remained unskilled 
laborers, the Japanese immigrants were welcomed even by the racists. 

The Japanese immigrants, however, were not content to remain forever 
as unskilled laborers. They took unskilled labor while they learned the 
language and the American mode of life, but their whole effort was 
pointed toward escaping from the migratory labor gangs to leased or 
purchased land of their own so that they could bring over their families 
from Japan and lead a normal American life. Many Californians disap- 
proved of this ambition on the part of the Japanese immigrants. White 
farmers resented having their harvest hands suddenly become competing 
farm operators, though it is likely that much of their initial resent- 
ment was economic rather than racist. The racists, however, viewed the 
transition from day laborer to farm operator as a planned threat to 
white supremacy. 

Japan's victory over Russia (1905) added fuel to the California 
anti- Japanese crusade. Japan had shown the. world that a small group of 
Asiatic islands was fast becoming a world power. From that point on, 
the anti-Japanese forces of the West Coast began to associate the growing 
racial minority in the United States with the rise of Japanese nationalism. 



^War Relocation Authority, California 
(Government Printing Office, 1944), p. 6. 



and Her Less Favored Minorities 
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They began to identify the Japanese immigrants with the native Japanese 
militarists and warned of a long range scheme to conquer California by 
means of extensive colonization and prodigious propagation. a. 

The San Francisco Chronicle began a series of scare stories against 
the Japanese immigrants with a lead story on 23 February 1905. M. H. 
Deyoung, the owner of the Chronicle , had been a candidate for the United 
States Senate a few years previously and it is likely that these vicious 
articles were a renewal of his candidacy. By 1 March 1905 the Calif- 
ornia Legislature had unanimously passed a resolution demanding that 
the US Congress immediately stop further immigration of Japanese laborers 

In 1908 the Gentlemen's Agreement went into effect. In 1908 the 
Japanese Exclusion League had its first annual convention in Seattle. 

By 1908 the Japanese Exclusion League had chapters in most of the 
western states: California alone had 110,000 members. 6 

The Japanese Exclusion League took strong exception to the Gentle- 
men's Agreement because it placed the responsibility for limiting immi- 
gration with the Japanese Government. Though it was never written, the 
agreement provided that Japan would issue passports only to nonlaborers, 
with the exception of those laborers who had established residence in 
the United States and wished to return, and to the immediate families 
of those laborers. Japan extended the terms to include Mexico and 
Canada. The Japanese Exclusion League denounced the Agreement on the 
basis that Japan did not really administer it in good faith, though, in 

Carey McWilliams, Prejudice (Boston: Little, Brown Co., 1945), p. 19 
"War Relocation Authority, Wartime Exile , p. 15. 
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fact, all the evidence points to the opposite conclusion. 7 

In 1909 the California Legislature proposed a law to prohibit the 
purchase of land by Japanese aliens; only the personal interference and 
influence of President Taft prevented its passage. 

In the California general elections of 1910 all the political 
parties had anti-Japanese planks in their platform. In 1913, despite 
all pleas from the White House, the California Legislature passed the 
first alien land act, which made it illegal for aliens ineligible for 
citizenship to buy agricultural land or to lease it for a period in 
excess of three years. It also prohibited these aliens from owning more 
than 49 percent of the stock in any organization which owned or leased 
agricultural land.® 

In 1920 an initiative land law tightened up the law of 1913 by for- 
bidding altogether the leasing of land by Japanese aliens; it took away 
their right to buy any stock in an organization which owned or leased 
agricultural land; and it prohibited aliens from being appointed guardians 
of minor children whose estate consisted of real property--this last 
restriction because some Japanese aliens were buying land in the name 
of their citizen children. In 1923 the law was amended to prohibit 
Japanese aliens from making share-cropping contracts. 

In 1925 the California State Attorney General, U. S. Webb, succeeded 
in getting the legislature to pass a concurrent resolution urging investi- 
gation of alleged infractions of the alien land acts. Webb had been 

^Ibid . , p. 14. 

Relocation Authority, California and Her Less Favored Minor- 
ities, p. 20. ' ~ ~ : — 
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